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in Him is the new which cannot become the old 


18 MYOTHING IS MORE SURPRISING than the rise of the new within ourselves. 
We do not foresee or observe its growth. We do not try to produce it by 
he strength of our will, by the power of our emotion, or by the clarity 

19 moi our intellect. On the contrary, we feel that by trying to produce it we 
event its coming. The new being is born in us, just when we least be- 

20 Mieve in it. It appears in remote corners of our souls which we have 

wglected for a long time. It opens up deep levels of our personality 

vhich had been shut out by old decisions and old exclusions. It shows a 

vay Where there was no way before. The really new is able to break the 

gower of old conflicts between man and man, between group and group, 
1memory and reality. It is able to break the old curses, the results 

{former guilt, inherited by one generation from another, the guilt be- 

ween nations, between races, between classes. on old and new conti- 

ents. What power of the new will be great and saving enough to break 
he curses Of our world? 

When the Apostles say that Jesus is the Christ, they mean that in Him 
9] he new which cannot become old is present. Christianity lives through 
he faith that within it there is the new which is not just another new 
hing but rather the representation of all the really new in man and 
istory. But it can affirm this only because the Christ deprived himself 
{everything which can become old, of all individual and social stand- 
” and greatness, experience and power. He surrendered all these in 
is death and showed in his self-surrender the only new thing which is 
i themetnally new: love. “Love never ends,” says his greatest apostle. Love is 
me power of the new in every man and in all history. It cannot age; it 
moves guilt and curse. It is working even today toward new creation. 
sams hidden in the darkness of our souls and of our history. But it is not 
gs. 4gdden to those who are grasped by its reality. “Do you not perceive it?” 
‘ks the prophet. Do we not perceive it? 


16 


by 
{rts. 


From “Il am Doing a New Thing” in 
“The Shaking of the Foundations.’’—Paul Tillich. 


“Behold I am doing a new thing, 
Even now it is springing to light. 
Do vou not perceive it?” 

Isaiah 43:19 
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By HARRY SMITH 


Minister to Presbyterian Students 
University of North Carolina 


This article will appear in ‘Resources 
for Presbyterian Students, 1957-58” (8 
North 6th Street, Richmond 9, Va.), and 
is printed here with the permission of 
that publication. 
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Religious questions 


irreligious garb 


A program or series of studies on the Christian implications of contemporary 


literature, art and music, for supper forums or study groups 


‘4 


“OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH is such that it can be exemplified in ways that may not be re- 
ligious in the traditional sense. One of the major reasons the church cannot approach 
many on our campuses is that the words of religious tradition and of the Bible mean 
little or nothing to many in our time. We must recognize that we no longer live in 
the theological world-view of the Middle Ages, from which many of the church's 
golden words and descriptions come. Nor do we live in the New Testament climate 
of St. Paul. We have for a long time been moving away from a religious world- 
view. ... The key cultural words of our time are frustration, therapy, tension, de- 
pression; not judgment, salvation, sin, and hell.” 


A. L. Kershaw in The New Frontier, p. 1] 


“The Protestant Message for the man of today cannot be a direct proclamation of 
religious truths as they are given in the Bible and in tradition, for the situation of 
the modern man of today is precisely one of doubt about all this, about the Prot- 
estant church itself. The Christian doctrines—even the most central ones—God and 
Christ, church and revelation—are radically questioned. They cannot in this form 
he the message of the church to our time.” | 


Paul Tillich in The Protestant Era, University of Chicago Press 


“Whenever a person struggles to understand the depths of sorrow or joy, and senses 
the awe and humility that come from his confronting his dependence upon resources 
greater than himself, it is at heart a religious feeling. . . . Whenever a person ina 
moment of clarity perceives his own value, his interrelatedness with other persons, 
and the grounds of human worth in creation, he experiences a religious sensitivity. 
_. . Religious power and insight are not confined only to traditional religious sub- 
jects, nor does a so-called religious song or painting mean that it- pushes us to 
greater understanding and insight.” | 


A. L. Kershaw in The Intercollegian, Vol. 73, Number 3, p. |! 
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By permission of the artist 


By Paul Seckel. 


“The key words of our time are frustration, therapy, tension, depression.” 


WRPOSE 


The purpose of this article is to explore the truth in 
ie statements on the opposite page, by (1) searching for 
ie theological significance of contemporary novels, plays, 
mintings; and (2) involving students and faculty in this 
arch by pointing through apparently “secular” or ir- 
ligious materials to the ultimate religious questions they 
aise or seek to answer. 


RESUPPOSITIONS—(good material for discussion or a 
talk at the outset!): 


(1) The Christian faith, in the deepest sense, is not 
mply something we do or don't do, believe or don't be- 
eve, say Or don’t say. Rather, it is a world-view, a way 
tlooking at all of life, based upon what God has done in 
sus Christ. So, our faith affects and is affected by the 
ay we read novels, plays, and other literature. 


(2) A writer or artist has religious significance if he 
xaks to us about God and our relationship to Him; if 
¢seeks in some way to answer the questions Who are 
e? and Why are we here?; if he speaks to us about our 
imate relationship to ourselves, to others and to God. 
10 far as they speak to us about what is ultimately im- 
rant, contemporary artists and writers have religious 
mmificance. 


(3) God’s revelation, though uniquely once-and-for-all 
Jesus Christ, still continues. God still speaks to us to- 
i), through the reading of the Scripture and the preach- 
tof the Word but also through contemporary writers 


and poets and painters. To say that God still cares for 
his world is to say that he is continually revealing him- 
self to us. 


(4) But great truths, particularly religious truths, can't 
be put down in simple declarative sentences—simply 
“God is this” or “love is that” statements. So we have to 
understand the use of symbols, imagery, metaphor, al- 
legory, and myth, for all these are the means by which 
gieat religious truth is communicated. 


(5) To understand the import of the existential mes- 
sage of a writer often requires an understanding of his 
existential situation, to know why he wrote as he did and 
about what he did. We need to know something about 
the background, life, and problems of the artist to get the 
full depth of his message. However, the religious signifi- 
cance of a painting, novel, or play cannot be measured 
simply in terms of the piety, church affiliation, personal 
morals, or language of the artist. Because a writer uses 
profanity or has questionable morals does not make his 
work “‘irreligious.”’ It has religious meaning if it speaks 
to us in a significant way about the ultimate questions 
we face as persons. 


(6) Though a writer may not himself be communi- 
cating the Gospel—in most instances he is not—his writ- 
ings can sharpen up our understanding of ourselves and 
the present situation, pushing us to a new confrontation 
with the Christian Answer. So, such a study points us 
to the ultimate questions to which we must find answers 
as Christians. 


continued on next page 
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Religious questions in irreligious garb 


QUESTIONS TO RAISE (to be asked of a novel, movie, 
play, or painting.) 


(1) Are these characters true to life? Are they too 
good? or too bad? 

What seems to be the key problem or question? 
Do these characters accept themselves? Do they 
accept their situation? | 

What concept of salvation or redemption do we 
see here? What would solve their problem? 
What is the view here of progress? Of history? 


Of the meaning of life and death? 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(3) 
(You can add plenty more questions like these... .) 


AREAS FOR EXPLORATION 


PLAYS 


(1) Get copies of plays from your Drama Depart- 
ment, library, or back issues of Theater Arts (208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois) and read through the 
plays aloud, assigning parts and alternating them to in- 
volve everyone, stopping along the way for discussion. 
For realism, get some faculty or town-person to read one 
of the main parts (e.g. ask a salesman to read Willie 
Loman in Miller’s Death of a Salesman; a psychiatrist to 
read Sir Henry in Eliot’s Cocktail Party; a child psycholo- 
gist to read a part in Maxwell Anderson’s The Bad Seed; 
a member of Alcoholics Anonymous to read Doc in 
Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba; a businessman or mem- 
ber of the B.A. faculty to read the part of the father in 
Marquand’s Point of No Return, etc.) and participate in 
the discussion. Allow at least two periods of 1% hours 
for the reading of each play. | 

(2) These are good plays for group reading: 

Miller—DEATH OF A SALESMAN 

Eliot—THE COCKTAIL PARTY 

Paton—cCRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY 

Inge—-COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA 

Sartre—-NO EXIT; DIRTY HANDS* 

Anderson—THE BAD SEED* 

Anderson—TEA AND SYMPATHY 

O’NeilI—THE ICE MAN COMETH 

O’Neill—THE HAIRY APE 

Beckett—WAITING FOR GODOT* 

Williams—-THE GLASS MENAGERIE 

Miller—ALL MY SONS* 

Koestler—DARKNESS AT NOON* 

Melville—BILLY BUDD 

Greene—THE LIVING ROOM 

Shaw—ST. JOAN* 

Shaw—tTHE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE* 


* Available in paperbacks. 
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CONTINUED 


MOVIES 


(1) Go as a group to see the movie, or expect every. 
one to see it before the discussion. (The local theate, 
manager can tell you when good ones are coming. Also, 
follow movie review columns in The New Yorker, Sqj. 
urday Review, Time, The Reporter, etc.) 


(2) Get someone to lead off in the discussion, go jt 
cannot turn into just a bull-session. Talk over some of the 
above questions. Also discuss how the parts were played, 
changes you would suggest to the director for Clarifying 
the point, etc. 


(3) These are good recent movies for discussion: 


EAST OF EDEN THE BAD SEED 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE PICNIC 
THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM LA STRADA 
TEA AND SYMPATHY | GIANT 


EXECUTIVE SUITE 
WAR AND PEACE 


THE RACK 

TRIAL 

LUST FOR LIFE 

MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 


NOVELS 


(1) Have a faculty member from the English Depart: 


ment speak on the theological significance and world- 
views in contemporary writers. E.g., Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner, John Steinbeck, Graham Greene, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, Tennessee Williams. 


(2) Get a speaker to explore certain key issues in con- 
temporary novels, or do it yourselves in a series of dis- 


cussions on the novels. E.g., on death: E. Waugh’s THE) 


LOVED ONES. Faulkner’s AS I LAY DYING, Greene’s THE 


END OF THE AFFAIR, and Eugene O'Neill's LAzARus# 


LAUGHED. On hell: Sartre’s NO EXIT, Shaw’s DON JUAN IN 


HELL. On Communism: Sartre’s DIRTY HANDS, Orwell's’ 
1984, Koestler’s DARKNESS AT NOON. On self-acceptance: 


Salinger’s THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, Miller’s DEATH OF 
A SALESMAN, Eliot’s THE COCKTAIL PARTY, Fitzgerald's 
THE GREAT GATSBY. (Cf. Chapter | of Alexander Mil- 
ler’s THE RENEWAL OF MAN for a good example from 
Penn Warren. Koestler and Graham Greene. ) 


(3) Other good novels for group discussion: 


Greene—THE POWER AND THE GLORY“ 
Greene—THE HEART OF THE MATTER* 
Orwell—ANIMAL FARM* 
Faulkner—LIGHT IN AUGUST 
Faulkner—ABSALOM, ABSALOM 
Steinbeck——TORTILLA FLAT* 
Kafka—THE METAMORPHOSIS 
Kafka—THE CASTLE 


* Available in paperbacks. 
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Museum of Modern Art 


JUAN GRIS. Courtesy. 


Camus—-THE STRANGER* 
Fitzgerald——THIS SIDE OF PARADISE * 
Vercors—YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 
Hemingway—FAREWELL TO ARMS 
Hemingway—THE SUN ALSO RISES* 
Paton—-CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY™* 
Paton——-TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE* 
Conrad——-HEART OF DARKNESS* 
Gide—STRAIT IS THE GATE* 
Wilde—-THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY* 
Lewis—-OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET* 


tT 

(1) Read a novel about the life of an artist and then 
iscuss his work and paintings. e.g., The Moulin Rouge 
y Pierre LaMure (Toulouse-Lautrec); Irving Stone’s 
Hust for Life (Vincent Van Gogh); Maugham’s The 
Woon and Sixpence (Paul Gauguin). Reproductions of 
tuintings are available in the Abrams Series, or the 
wocket Library of Great Art. 

(2) Visit the university or community art gallery and 
seuss specific paintings there, sharing reactions and 
sing some of the above questions. 


(3) Arrange to spend an hour some afternoon at the 


it Department, letting members of the group do some 
Higer painting to express how they would picture such 
Wstractions as life, or death, or love, or fear, or for- 
veness. 

(4) Have a member of the university’s art faculty 
mak on the theological implications of a_ particular 
nist, e.g. Rembrandt, Van Gogh, Rouault, Toulouse- 
wtrec, and others. 


“Available in paperbacks. 


Get someone to speak on the theological position and 
intent of Bach or Mozart or Brahms—and then listen 
to one of their works with some of the above questions 
in mind. Read Not a Fourth Sound, But a Star, in this is- 
sue Of The Intercollegian. 


MUSIC 
JAZZ 


Order the 30-minute sound film or the recording of 
the CBS TV Program on Religion and Jazz, with Al 
Kershaw (rental $1.50, purchase $6 from the National 
Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.) 
Follow with a discussion of Kershaw’s understanding 
of religious experience and the meaning of religious sen- 
sitivity. Also, see The Intercollegian, November 1955, p. 
8, for an article on this topic by Kershaw. 

Have someone play records by Stan Kenton, Dave 
Brubeck, or George Shearing, and discuss what these 
artists are trying to communicate and whether their 
music has any “ultimate” significance as they seek to 
express deep joy, sorrow, or hope. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Listen to Bach’s .B Minor Mass, Mozart’s Requiem, 
Beethoven’s Mass.in C or Missa Solemnis, or any sim- 
ilar work, following the words as you listen, noticing 
how the music: expresses the theology of each part of 
the Mass or Creed. 


COMICS 


(1) Have a faculty member from the journalism school 
speak on the world-views implicit in these comic strips: 
Orphan Annie, Lil Abner, Pogo, Dick Tracy, Peanuts, 
and others. 


(2) Collect selections from these comic strips and 
analyze and discuss the artist’s conception of time, of 
human nature, of politics, of law, of progress. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The basic approach suggested in the areas above can 
also be used in the field of poetry. One group had an 
interesting program on “The Theology of Science Fic- 
tion,” in which a speaker discussed the theological im- 
plications of current science fiction novels and movies, 
quoting Ray Bradbury and others. 


NB—Up-to-date information on what is available in paper edi- 
tions can be obtained from The Paper Editions Book Club, 
2233 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, California. Enclose $1.00 for 
their latest catalogue. 
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By RICHARD T. Gor: 
Director of Conservatory of Music at College of 
Wooster, Ohio, is one of the few organist; 
to play all of Bach’s organ works. His article § ( 
“Blasphemy in Music,” in The Christian Century jj 
of June 11, 1947, attracted wide notice. 


FUGUE IN D MINOR nv t 
JESU, MEINE FREUDE In 
ST. MATTHEW PASSION n hi 
MESSIAH 
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ET. ME ADMIT at the outset that I feel inadequate to pro- 
duce an answer to the question, How does one express 
in music the essential Christian message? My attempt 
would be presumptuous and, if not wholly wrong, cer- 
tainly misleading. Let us therefore rephrase the ques- 
tion: How has the Christian message been expressed in 


“music? 


This question makes two assumptions. It assumes. 
frst of all, that something quite extra-musical can be ex- 
pressed in music. Many musicians would dispute this. 
Vaughan Williams, who has written superb church music, 
has said that actually music has no use at all. Stravinsky 
denies that music can express anything; yet his Mass is 
as intense and personal an objectivation of its text as 
any carefully wrought sacred music. The second assump- 


tion is that there is a Christian message that music can. 
convey. Here we must be very careful. It is much more 


likely that music can illustrate and intensify a religious 
concept than that it can express it. Have your organist 
play Bach’s “giant” fugue in D minor on “We all be- 
lieve in one God,” calling it simply “Fugue in D Minor.” 
How can anyone guess: that the music was designed to 
convey anything so definite as the first phrase of the 
Nicene Creed? Yet we know that Bach wrote it for pre- 
cisely this purpose. For that matter, does the music 
alone of any given hymn do any more than provide a 
fitting vehicle for the words? The answer has to be in 
nearly all cases, No. Otherwise it would not be possible 
to match several sets of words to the same tune, as has 


xen done in hymn-singing for centuries. By and large. 
hen, music does not necessarily express the Christian 
x any other message. The ideas are conveyed in words, 
which in turn are illustrated and intensified by the sound- 
patterns of the music, by the rise and fall of melody, 
x the connotations of rhythmic changes, and by the 
combinations and varieties of musical tones. 

In the Bach example just mentioned, only one phrase 
of the hymn-tune is used, but one familiar to everyone 
n his congregation. The fugal style takes this one vig- 
rous phrase and creates of it a sound-pattern of ever- 
volving intensity and excitement, reaching a “port” of 
lumphant finality. Against this symbolism of a faith 
‘hat is ever active, ever creating new forms, the composer 
ets, every now and then, an entirely different phrase 
layed by the pedal only, built on what Schweitzer called 
“step” motive, striding up the hill of the scale in bold 
eaps, then running down in smaller, quicker steps. This 
thrase is always the same, but it occurs always at a new 


pitch level, and for each new entry we have to wait a 
longer interval. Thus two illustrations of faith are com- 
bined in one piece of instrumental music. True, the 
sounds make musical sense whether or not we under- 
stand the symbolism: once we learn the content, how- 
ever, how much more meaningful the piece becomes! 


Music of the centuries 

In order thoroughly to study the various ways that 
Christianity has been aided by music, we would have to 
review the various kinds of worship music that have 
evolved during our era. Most people attend church all 
their lives hearing only the music of the recent past. Yet 
most hymnals contain a fair’ cross-section of the wor- 
ship music of two millennia, even if some of it be in 
altered form. All interested in this rich treasury should 
obtain a copy of the Hymnal for Colleges and Schools 
(ed. E. Harold Geer, Yale University Press, 1956), a 
volume truly representative of the best in Christian 
music, from which all material of lesser worth has been 
excluded. The variety is astonishing: from the beauti- 
ful and often asymmetrical flow of Plainsong hymns, 
through the syllabic psalm paraphrases of the sixteenth 
century, the more involved stanzas of the Lutheran 
masters, the richness of Bach’s settings, the sturdy folk- 


song materials, the magnificent Welsh hymns, the finer 


flowers of Victorian hymnody, down to the noble con- 
tributions of Vaughan Williams. Goeffrey Shaw. and 
others. Through recordings we may hear authentic per- 


sound but star 


formances of great church music otherwise not very 
accessible. Especially rich is the field of Plainsong, as 
recorded by the devoted choir of Solesmes Abbey. The 
great works of Des Pres, Palestrina, Lassus, Byrd, 
Schuetz, Purcell, and Bach are at last emerging—music 
written for small professional choirs of the greatest 
skill by men whose principal calling it was to serve the 
church. 

Some people are always shocked to learn that much 
of the greatest of Christian music was written for Ro- 
man Catholic use. This is hardly surprising when we re- 
Hect that for 1500 years there was no other church in 
the western world and that Protestant worship has bor- 
rowed nearly all its forms and practices from the Roman 
rites. Our worship would be bare indeed if we cut away 
everything that stems from our Catholic heritage. 

Similarly, our treasury of worship music would be 
infinitely poorer if it did not contain some of the glori- 


Continued on the next page 
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not a fourth sound but a star 


ous music written for the Greek Orthodox services by 
composers like Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Kastalsky. Here is a rich mine indeed of pure- 
ly devotional music, written for voices only (there are 
no instruments in Russian churches) by men of the 
greatest skill, finer far than most of the worship music 
written at the same time in the western countries. 


Bach: Jesu meine Freude 

I wish now to select four great works readily avail- 
able for study and through them show some of the ways 
that music has been called upon to help express the 
ideas of the Christian religion. The first of these works 
is Bach’s motet, Jesu, meine Freude (Jesus, my Joy): 
the second is the same composer's St. Matthew Passion; 
the third is Handel’s Messiah; the last is Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis. 

“Religion,” said George Santayana, “is valid poetry 
added to common life.” The longer one lives with this 
definition the more satisfactory it becomes. Religion is 
poetry; that is to say, religious ideas are poetical ideas, 
they are figures of speech, they suggest more truth than 
they assert. Poetry is not true in the same way that 
science is true; it cannot be proved: neither can re- 
ligious ideas. But they add beauty and meaning to life, 
as poetry does. In our discussion of religious music it Is 
important that we bear this viewpoint in mind, for 
music, like religion, is poetry. 

Bach was one of the greatest preachers. His cantatas, 
motets, passions, and oratorios are a thousand times 
more eloquent and convincing than many a sermon. He 
has been called the Fifth Evangelist. Those who do not 
know his church music have missed the most profound 
and moving musical expositions of Holy Writ ever put 
on paper by a Protestant. Schweitzer said that those 
who do not love Bach do not love music—a statement 
that has been proved over and over again. To that we 
must add, Those who do not know Bach’s sacred music 
do not know Bach. The great motet Jesus, my Joy gives 
us in concentrated form a masterpiece of preaching 
couched in music of tremendous vitality, variety, and 
tenderness. The work is in eleven sections: the six stanzas 
of Johann Franck’s great hymn, interlarded by five se- 
lections from the eighth chapter of Romans. Of the 
work, Bach’s biographer, Phillip Spitta, wrote: “The 
germ of Protestant Christianity is embodied in_ this 
great work. Bach uses all the power of his inmost con- 
victions to give expression to the teaching of Luther 
in its utmost vigor and purity. But with this he com- 
bines the deepest personal devotion to Christ.”"' Only 
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a man himself enkindled by an unquenchable fire could 
find such a wealth of poetic devices with which to illus- 
trate the shifting moods of the hymn stanzas. Unforget- 
table is the fifth, with its poignant, bittersweet farewell to 
the world; equally startling is the third, the fierce de- 
nial of evil. But the Pauline utterance, dramatically Op- 
posing the spirit and the flesh, finds here surely its most 
vivid exposition. Paradoxically perhaps, Bach's music 
attains its greatest solidity in the eleventh verse, which 
treats of the ultimate triumph of the spirit. You may 
have a disembodied spirit, but you cannot ask so Virile 
a composer as Bach to write disembodied music. At its 
most spiritual moment this music is intensely solid, 
vital, purposeful. | 


Bach: St. Matthew Passion 

Other composers have treated: the story of the trial 
and death of Jesus as the great tragic drama that it is, 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion becomes not only probably 
the greatest musical setting of this drama, but a great 
sermon on the Atonement. Time and again his librettist 
provided him with opportunities to underline this cen- 
tral idea in Christian doctrine, that Christ embraced 
death gladly so that others might have life. In the won- 
drous chorales that punctuate the drama this thought 
is uppermost, in the soprano solo In love my Saviour 
now is dying, in the great choruses that open and close 
each part of the work. 

To this work we must come also to glean a new in- 
sight into the personality of Jesus. Bach brings before 
our eyes and ears a strong, young, heroic, yet tragic 
Christ, of infinite compassion and tenderness, of inex- 
haustible strength. Opposed by the vicious power of 
entrenched authority, Jesus kept his nobility, his integ- 
rity. Many have been puzzled over the fact that he 
made no attempt to defend himself. Bach did not ques- 
tion this fact; he accepted it and transformed the s- 
lence of Jesus into musical moments of pure magic. 
The brutality of the priests and mob he also turned in- 
to musical poetry of frightening intensity. 


Handel’s Messiah 

To understand Handel's Messiah we must experience 
it as a whole. It is most regrettable that it has become 
fashionable to select the Advent and Nativity portions 


'On May 25, 1954, at the final session of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in Detroit, this 
motet was sung by a visiting college choir. Other choirs had sung 
at previous sessions, their efforts always rewarded by applause. A! 
the end of Bach’s “Jesus, my Joy” there was nothing but silence. 
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of the work and to omit the rest. That is like giving the 
first act of a play without the second and third. Viewed 
as a whole, Messiah treats of the coming to earth of 
Jesus, it touches very briefly on his suffering and death, 
but the finest section of the work, from The Lord gave 
the word to the end, is a mighty exposition of the spread 
of Christ’s gospel, of the annihilation of evil: and of the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness. Only after such a 
struggle and such a victory does the great chorus “Hal- 
Jelujah” have its true and overwhelming effect. But even 
this pales beside the post-resurrection valedictory, the 
Niagara of praise to the Eternal Christ, Worthy is the 
Lamb ... Blessing and honour . . . Amen. 


Beethoven: Missa Solemnis 
The reader may wonder, especially if at this point he 


takes the time to hear complete recorded performances of 


the works so far mentioned, what Beethoven could pos- 
sibly contribute that Bach and Handel had left undone. 
The wonderment only increases when we reflect that 
Beethoven never served a church and was, although 
reared in Catholicism, as remote from the church as any 
western man ever was. But here is the paradox of the 
modern world, that a man who shunned all organized 
religion was still the most spiritual man of his age and 
that he set down on paper the most searching, the 
most moving and eloquent setting of that most ancient 
and essential of Christian services, the Mass. Yet so 
personal was Beethoven’s expression in his Missa So- 
lemnis—and let us not forget that he wrote on the score 
“from the heart: may it go to the heart’—and so beset 
is the work with difficulties that the world has actually 
had to wait for a revealer of incandescent and hypnotic 
power to bring us into living contact with this wondrous 
music. The revealer is Arturo Toscanini. He _ con- 
ducted this Mass all his life, yet he was never satisfied 
enough with his performance to record it; only in his 
mid-eighties did he consent to record this Mass and the 
titanic Ninth Symphony. Even then, his attitude was: 
This is the best I can do, but the music deserves better. 

Asked what Beethoven’s music is about, someone 
said, “It is about what it means to be a human being 
and what it takes to be a great one.” Beethoven's Missa 


Solemnis is a human document, the testament of an un- 
conquerably great spirit. To the Beethoven of this Mass 
its text was an epitome of experience. Especially in the 
Credo, he found, in the phrases pertaining to Jesus, a 
universality that has escaped most composers. In Ef 
incarnatus est he heard the miracle of all created lite; in 
Crucifixus he found the deep, bitter spring of suffering, 
whose taste he knew well. To his task the composer 
brought his fantastic mastery of musical materials, his 
control of design, his sense of balance, of variety, of tell- 
ing juxtapositions. Stone deaf, he worked away at his 
desk, testing what he wrote with his mind’s ear, chisel- 
ling as in imperishable granite his overwhelming con- 
victions: Credo in unum Deummn—l believe in one God; 
and the life of the world to 


et vitam venturi saeculi 
come. 

To thousands of listeners the most moving passage 
in this Mass is the Benedictus. Introduced by divided 
cellos and violas, sombrely, darkly improvising, the vio- 
lin solo then begins—begins and continues, soaring 
above the voices and instruments as they chant the 
ancient formula, Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini 
—Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
There can be no doubt as to what the violin represents: 
here is a voice before which even trombones and drums 
must play quietly, an omnipresent voice, whose being 
transforms the music, removes. its struggle, quiets its 
rhythm—yet tenderly, graciously, sweetly, smilingly. 
Here, as in the heartbreaking final prayer for peace, Bee- 
thoven, who never found peace. who never had a home 
in any real sense, finds momentary tranquility. 


And what is the “essential Christian message?” Each 
must find his own answer to this question. Not all will 
agree with the great American whose distillation of 
Christ's message was “Fear God and love your neigh- 
bor.” Whatever our individual interpretation, we may. 
if we wish, find music to decorate it, to illustrate it, to 
intensify it. But only the greatest music can express It. 
Only of the greatest music can it be said, in Browning’s 
phrase, that the composer took a tone, mixed it with 
two in his thought, and made of the triad “not a fourth 
sound, but a star.” 


SIX GREAT 


-_ BACH: German Organ Mass (Complete Organ Works, 
Vol. 3), 2-12’ Westm. XWN 2205 
BACH: Jesu, meine Freude (cond., Ramin), 12’ Decca 
ARC 3040 
BACH: St. Matthew Passion (cond., Grossmann), 3-12’ 
Vox 8283 


RECORDINGS 


BEETHOVEN: Missa Solemnis (cond., Toscanini), 2-12” 
Vict. LM 6013 

HANDEL: Messiah (cond., Scherchen), 3-12’ West. 
XWN 3306 

GREGORIAN CHANTS: St. Pierre of Solesmes Abbey 
Monks Choir, 2-12’ Vict. LCT 6011 


FOUR RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


LANG, P. H.: Music in Western Civilization, New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1941 

TOVEY, D. F.: Essays in Musical Analysis, London, 
O.U.P., 1935-39 


DAVISON, A. T.: Protestant Church Music in Amer- 
ica, E. C. Schimer, Boston 1933 


MACHLIS, J.: The Enjoyment of Music, New York, 


W. W. Norton 1955 
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Above: Joe Eberhardt, Vice-President of Buck- 
nell Christian Association; U Win, Burmese Am- 
bassador; J. Russell Andrus, of U. S. Education 
Division of International Cooperation Adminis- 


tration. 


Right: Panel discussed Southeast Asia—United 
States relations. Burmese students outlined eco- 
nomic, political and social aspects, and an- 


swered questions from audience. 


THE BURMA-BUCKNELL WEEK-END at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, now tn its ninth year, has become an outstanding 
social and international event of the university's calendar. 


The campus guests last year included fifty Burmese stu-_ 


dents studying on eastern U.S. campuses, ten members 
of the staff of the Embassy of the Union of Burma and of 
the Burma delegation to the U.N., and fifteen Ameri- 
cans from the U.S. Department of State and other agen- 
cies, government and private. 

This annual program has achieved a deep significance 
in the minds of American students and of their Bur- 
mese friends, and for official government representatives 
of both countries. The reason for this is that the week- 
end has been a privately sponsored and grass-roots ven- 
ture in international friendship, with roots in two con- 
tinents. 


How it Started 

The relationship between Bucknell and Burma goes 
back to the beginning of the university, when one of her 
founders was a missionary to Burma on furlough. The 
first foreign student at the university was a Burmese who 
was later to take a personal message from President Lin- 
coln to the King of Burma. This Burmese declined an 
invitation to become court physician in Siam, giving his 
life instead of medical service 11 his own land. Since 
that day students have come to Bucknell from Burma, 
and Bucknellians have given years of service in Burma 
through Christian missions, in business, education, and 
eovernment service. One Bucknell professor held a 
Fulbright appointment in Burma; a Bucknell student 
spent a week in Rangoon last spring en route home from 
her Junior year in the Philippines. 
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Fifty Burmese students studying on eastern U.S. campuses, ten 


For twenty years Bucknell students have given schol- 
arship funds to students at Rangoon University. For some 
years now this fund has provided for four students, and 
at present because of the interest of Bucknell friends in 
Rangoon, has been increased to six. 7 

After the second world war there was a substantial 
increase in the numbers of Burmese students coming to 
the States, among them some scholarship holders. The 
Week-End was inaugurated with eleven guests. From 
the start we had the cooperation of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, the Committee on Friendly Relations, 
the Embassy of the Union of Burma, and the U.S. De- 
partment of State. Added later were the Burma Dele- 
gation to the U.N., the Ford Foundation, the Asia 
Foundation, and the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 

The University Christian Association has been the 
sponsoring agency on the Bucknell campus. The local 
program has been student-directed, with good faculty 
and administration cooperation. 

As the local campus committee has worked on its 
program, a committee of alumni and former week-end 
guests has developed a similar “event” in Rangoon. The 
full value of this is yet to be realized. Already they have 
increased the value of the scholarships given there in 
the name of Bucknell, and have assisted in the screen- 
ing of students. A real exchange in ideas is developing. 


The Week-End Program 

Beginning with rather simple plans, the week-end ac- 
tivities have expanded. Special lectures are presented 
in various university classes on Friday. The subjects 
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generally deal with: Buddhism, geography, culture, and 
peoples of Burma. Occasionally movies or other visual 


aids are used. Friday night the guests arrive and are 


met at the reception by their student hosts. They are 
guests in dormitories, fraternity houses, and in private 
homes. Saturday morning the Burmans have breakfast 
alone with their governmental representatives, the Edu- 
cational Attache) Ambassador and staff. This occasion 
gives the govefnment of Burma the largest Burmese 
audience available in the United States. 


Guests then attend classes with their student hosts. 
At 10:30 a.m. a series of seminars is held for the guests 
and their student hosts and hostesses. Last year these 
were (1) on University Administration, with the As- 
sistant to the President (2) on Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and organization of a school budget, pro- 
gram and personnel, with the Principal of an elementary 
school, (3) the government, finances, taxes and serv- 
ices Of a small town, with a member of the city coun- 
cil, (4) on the human services of government to the 
needy of the community, with the Public Welfare Di- 
rector; and (5) on the operation of a farm, its finances, 
taxes,.and relations to cooperatives and government, 
with a farmer. . | 

Student hosts and visitors were guests in a dozen 
luncheons held in the homes of members of the faculty, 
administration and community friends. © 

Mid-afternoon the group assembled and this time new 
alignments were made for field trips. These were: (1) To 
the Federal Penitentiary, as guests of the warden ‘and his 
staff. (2) To a dairy farm to watch milking operations 
and care of dairy stock. (3). To the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light generating plant near Sunbury. (4) A walking 


By FORREST D. BROWN 
Executive Secretary Christian Association 
Bucknell University R -knel| Pa 


sentatives from the Union of Burma’s Embassy and U.N. delega- . 


four hope that other colleges might extend a similar hand of friend- 


trip through the town to observe the architectural fea- 
tures of old homes. | 

At 6:00 p.m. over 400 people sat down for the ban- 
quet, presided over by the President of the University and 
the Student Chairman. The banquet hall was gaily dec- 
orated with Burmese, U.N. and U.S.A. flags. The special 
speakers were the Ambassador from the Union of Burma, 
a distinguished Burmese woman leader, and two men 
from the United States Department of State. This color- 
ful event is followed by the International Party, to 
which the Burmese friends bring musical instruments, 
dancers, and performers. They are matched by Ameri- 
can talent, and by folk dancing and singing. A very rare 
atmosphere is created, in which all distinctions of rank 
are obliterated, and everyone has a grand time. 

Sunday morning brings another of the more serious 
discussions, usually involving a panel of Burmese and 
Americans exploring the ways by which more under- 
standing can be built. By this time the atmosphere is 
relaxed enough for extreme frankness and constructive 
spirit. Later, many of the guests go with their hosts to 
church, and then all go to dinner with the hosts. Then a 
brief farewell and regretful. good-byes. 


Financing and organization 


The Christian Association, as sponsor and host, ac- 
cepts responsibility for paying the transportation and 
hospitality of all guests. Formerly this was not a major 
item but now it totals about $1,800. Car pools are or- 
ganized in various centers. Students are invited from 
the radius of Maine—Ann Arbor—Columbus, and south 
to Virginia. Fortunately, a program of this sort has 


continued on next page 
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Burma — Bucknell continued 


“Colleges, with their interest in world affairs, could do nothing bette; 


INTERNATIONAL PARTY: Burmese bring their 
musical instruments; both groups perform in 
singing and dancing. Picture shows Americans 
putting on a version of the Virginia Reel. 


strong appeal to foundations and individuals interested 
in international good-will. and funds have been forth- 
coming without putting too big a dent into the current 
operations budget. New friends for the campus Chris- 
tian program are made in the process. 

The Committee for the Burma-Bucknell program 1s 
a permanent one, functioning all year. The student chair- 
man is selected by the Cabinet, the faculty chairman by 
the Advisory Council. Sub-committees are set up, for 
program, seminars, field trips, banquet, international 
party, publicity, hosts. Opportunity is given for any 
interested students to volunteer for committee or host 
service. The chairmen make a trip to Washington to 
confer with some of the officials of Burma and the United 
States as they complete the program arrangements. 

Invitations go out six weeks in advance. The roster 
of available students is assembled by direct inquiry 
through the Foreign Student Advisors on local campuses, 
and through the Embassy and other organizations, gov- 
ernment and private. Frequently those invited will add 
the names of others who had been overlooked. Many 
specialists and short term guests are found in this way. 
and through government agencies. To all invitees is sent 
a complete list of those being invited, this procedure 
helping in the revision of the lists. as well as in arrange- 
ments for travel pools. 
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Some of the Values 
Among the real values of this experience I list the 


following: 


|. From the point of view of an educational insti- 
tution, this student-to-student and people-to-people rela- 
tionship is important. The curriculum of a small col- 
lege cannot cover all cultures and peoples, and this project 
offsets in a dramatic way some of these deficiencies. The 
lectures and seminars supply content. The informal parts 
of the program afford personal association. 

2. The program involves people ‘at different levels. 
Those involved are students, professors, administration, 
both U.S. and Burmese government officials, and {mem- 
bers of the community. 

3. The students and older guests from abro, 
an Opportunity to see a small university in a smalycom- 
munity—usually contrast to the large city enViron- 
ments in which they are studying. In seminars and field 
trips the guests find it fascinating to observe how a 
private college is governed, financed and operated. Most 
have had contacts with government programs of educa- 
tion only. Burma has its own minority problems, and the 
Burmese see these handled in an American college set- 
ting. Guests will represent many minorities of Burma. 
and here all are Burmans and treated as such. 
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than to undertake to be host centers for students of new republics”’ 


4. The large gathering of Burmese guests gives them 
opportunity for a “reunion experience,” for discussion 
together of mutual problems. It provides for the Cul- 
tural Educational Attache and other government offi- 
cials of Burma an opportunity to hold a conference with 
the group, and to meet any individual students for dis- 
cussion on personal questions. The Burmese officials do 
not have any similar opportunity in the United States. 

5. Bucknell students and the community get the thrill 
of knowing personally a wonderful group of young peo- 
ple. representative of one of the newest republics of Asia. 


The impact is profound. To American students “rank” 


has no meaning and the openness of such a week-end 
makes for many deep friendships, many of which are 
continued afterward in home visits and in correspond- 
ence. (We can now number among men in high posts 
in Burma several who have shared a week-end experi- 
ence on our campus.) The undergraduate gets quite a 
thrill out of being the guest of a Burman member of 
Parliament or an Ambassador on his visit to the U.N. 

6. It is an education for the Christian and Jewish 
students to spend a week-end with Buddhists, many of 
them devout, and thus to learn about another religious 
philosophy and way of life. It is also good for the Budd- 
hist guests to find that in entertaining Burmans of many 
religious faiths, the Christian hosts do not make any dis- 
crimination, and invite them to share all experiences, 
including Sunday morning church services. 

7. The Burmese government officials, always in- 
volved in the red tape and negotiations of diplomacy 


on their jobs, find it refreshing to spend some time im 
a student community where a person is a person. Here 
they find the real America, and they can feel its pulse. 
Their faith in the people of this country is strengthened. 
And, they are able to share some of their concerns with 
the citizens of this country and to take new courage in 
human solidarity. 

8. This is an opportunity for our own government 
agencies to enter the human situation. When propaganda 
against the west is rife in Asia, reports of a gathering such 
as the one at Bucknell gives new heart to the democratic 
forces in Burma. The Voice of America always sends 
staff people to produce programs for rebroadcast in 
Southeast Asia. Their reporters take personal messages 
from the Burmese students on tape, for broadcast to the 
families in Burma. This latter is quite a popular idea. 
The U.S.1.A. sends its writers and photographers to 
cover the program, and many columns and pictures are 
reproduced in the papers and magazines of Burma, in 
both Burmese and English. In this project they have the 
full cooperation of the guests. All of this helps tell the 
story of the genuine admiration of Americans for the 
people of the Union of Burma. 


It is our faith that a program of this kind has tre- 
mendous value for an educational institution, and is 
worth all the effort and time. We have not yet developed 
all the possible ramifications of our own relationship. 
We commend the idea to other colleges and universi- 
ties! 


BURMA-BUCKNELL BANQUET At center of 
long table, President Merle M. Odgers. At his 
left, Ambassador U Win and Dr. Russell Andrus 
of the U. S. Department of State. 
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CALL TO WORSHIP—Luke 18:10-13 


HYMN—Be thou my vision, stanzas 1, 2 


LEADER: 

Religion? What is Religion? 

What do they say about it? 

I*Il tell you what they say about it—philosophers, poets. 
professors, men of the world. And don't expect kind 


words. 


VOICE 


VOICE 


just because you've got religion! 

1 (John Byron) with sarcasm— 

There's naught so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion. 


2 (Dow the painter) impatiently— 

You can and you can’t; you shall and you shant: 
you will and you won't; you'll be damned if you 
do, and you'll be damned if you don't. 


VOICE 3 (Lucretius the Roman poet) with hate— 


How many evils has religion caused! 


VOICE 2 (Jonathan Swift) sarcastically— 


We have enough religion to make us hate; 
but not enough to make us love one another. 


VOICE 3 (Leader of mob in “Little Minister’’)—shouting— 


VOICE 


To hell with religion! It spoils things! 


1 (Philosopher) pompously— 

Religions are like glow-worms: before they can 
shine, it must be dark. A certain degree of gen- 
eral ignorance is the condition of every religion, 
and is the element in which alone it is able to 
exist. When astronomy, natural science, geology, 
history, knowledge of countries and nations 
have spread their light universally, and philos- 
ophy has at last been allowed to speak, every 
faith which is based on miracle and revelation 
must perish, and then philosophy will take its 
place. 


VOICE 3 (Kennedy) with venom— 


*K 


Chaplains accompanying modern armies are 
comparable to witch doctors accompanying 
tribes. 
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is true religion? 


VOICE 2 (J. D. Bernal) pompously— 


The history of scientific advance has shown us 
clearly that any appeal to divine purpose or to 
any supernatural agency, to explain any _phe- 
nomenon, is in fact only a concealed confession 
of ignorance and a bar to genuine research. 


VOICE 3 (Letter to Rufus Jones, Quaker philosopher) 


LEADER 


VOICE 


disgustedly— 
Whenever I go to church, I feel like unscrewing 
my head and placing it under the seat, because in 


a religious meeting I never have use for any- 


thing above my collar-button. 


And they are right—partly right. There is enough 
truth to make their ridicule bite deep. Religion 
has been at times all that the voices of the past 
and present say it is—hypocrisy, superstition, 
pettiness. But is this religion at its best, or at 
its worst? Is it real religion? Is this true faith of 
which they speak? Through the prophets, God 
himself has spoken words as harsh as these. God 
too. has nothing good to say about a counterfeit 
religion. 


1 (Amos) with venom, becoming commanding at 
end— 
I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Take away from me the noise of your songs; 
to the melody of your harps I will not listen. 
But let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 


VOICE 2 (Samuel) pleadingly— 


Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings 
and sacrifices as in obedience to the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice. 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. For rebet 
lion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness 
is as idolatry. 
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VOICE 4 (Christ) with scorn— 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees! Hypocrites! 
For you tithe mint and dill and cummin, and 
neglect the weightier matters of the law, justice 
and mercy and faith. You blind guides, strain- 
ing out a gnat and swallowing a camel! Woe to 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the plate, 
but inside they are full of extortion. You are 
like whitewashed tombs, which outwardly ap- 
pear beautiful, but within are full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness. So you outwardly ap- 
pear righteous to men, but within you are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity! 


LEADER 


That is what God, through the prophets and his 
own son, had to say about religion in words as 
plain as any man has used. God has no love for 
counterfeit faith any more than the church’s 
most outspoken critics. 


But what I want to know is this: /s there such a 
thing as real religion? /s there a genuine faith 


which meets the cold eyes of the critics and finds — 


favor in the sight of God? 


VOICE 3 (Micah 6:8) calmly and with strong voice— 


With what shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before God on High? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

He has showed you, O man, what is good; 

And what does the Lord require of you but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, + 

And to walk humbly with thy God? 


VOICE 2 (David, Psalm 51) humbly— 


The sacrifice acceptable to God is a_ broken 
spirit. A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise. Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me. 


VOICE 1 (Paul, Romans 3, 4; 1 Corinthians 13) with 


strong conviction— 
Therefore, since we are justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Through him we have obtained access 
to this grace in which we stand. We rejoice in our 


sufferings, Knowing that suffering produces eit- 
durance, and endurance produces character, and 
character produces hope, and hope does not dis- 
appoint us, because God's love has been poured 
into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
has been given to us. 

I will show you what is the highest way of all. 
If I were to speak with the combined eloquence 
of men and angels I should stir men like a fan- 
fare of trumpets or the crashing of cymbals, but 
unless I had love, I should do nothing more. If 
I had the gift of foretelling the future and had 
in my mind not only all human knowledge but 
the secrets of God, and if, in addition, I had that 
absolute faith which can move mountains but had 
no love, I should achieve precisely nothing. This 
love of which I speak is slow to lose patience—it 
looks for a way of being constructive. It Is not 
possessive; it is neither anxious to impress nor 
does it cherish inflated ideas of its own im- 
portance. 


Love has good manners and does not pursue 
selfish advantage. It is not touchy. It does not 
compile statistics of evil nor does it gloat over 
the wickedness of other people. On the con- 
trary, it is glad with all good men when Truth 
prevails. Love knows no limit to its endurance, 
no end to its trust, no fading of its hope: it can 
outlast anything. It is, in fact, the one thing that 
still stands when all else has fallen. 


We have three great lasting qualities—tfaith, hope 

and love. But the greatest of these is love. 
VOICE 4 (The testimony of the early Church concerning 

the meaning of Christ)— 

Whither I go, ye know, and the way ye know. 

I am the way, and the truth, and the life. 

No man cometh unto the Father but by me. 


LEADER | 
This is true religion. This is the life of genuine 
faith. Against this, no critic’s word can stand. 
HYMN—When | survey the wondrous cross 


PRAYER 


This service was used at the Student Christian Movement Conference, 
fall 1957, Renesselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
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Billy Graham Amherst 


THE REPORTERS— 
Stephen L. Yale ‘57 | 
Chairman, Amherst College Embassy 
David S. King 
Assistant Chaplain, Amherst College 


THE EVENT— 
Amherst College Embassy, February 17-18, 
1957. Billy Graham, speaker 


THE REASON— 
To present the reaction of a collegiate audi- 
ence to the message of Billy Graham—a re- 
action different from the one expressed by 
Richard Wertz in the February 1957 Inter- 


collegian. 


Billy Graham (center) 
Steven Yale ‘57, 
and Chaplain 

Thayer Greene 
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“ .. for the Classical Education of indigent young men 
of piety and talents for the Christian ministry’’—so read 
the words describing the origin of Amherst college. But 
today our college, like yours, is full of students coming 
from a variety of religious backgrounds: few are com- 
mitted Christians; few are viciously “anti” religion; most 
are apathetic. Amherst is a community where stress is 
definitely on intellectual grappling with all questions, no 
matter how sacred or secular. To this campus, as every 
February for years, ““The Embassy” (a shortened ver- 
sion of Religious Emphasis Week) arrived—this time 
with Billy Graham as speaker. 

Perhaps no one in Christendom (unless it be the 
Pope) could have aroused more questions and discus- 
sion beforehand. The Amherst Student editorialized: 
“Any attempt (by the Embassy Committee) to ‘cramp 
his style’ in favor of a learned theological discussion is 
unfair both to Reverend Graham and to Christianity.” 
Some Christians thought it undesirable to have Billy 
Graham as our Embassy speaker, lest Christianity be 


judged by this powerful exponent, with whom they dis- 


agree theologically. Some only wanted to know how 
much the program would cost. Most were both curious 
and delighted at the chance to see so famous and con- 
troversial a personality. 

And so they came. Long before the announced time, 
both chapel and overflow rooms were filled with students 
and faculty, gathered to see and hear Billy Graham. 

When we entered the chapel all- attention focused on 


the powerful figure of Billy Graham. Soon he had won 
his hearers with his honest, outgoing personality. Some 


of his opening stories were hilarious. He made no pre- 
sumptions about his abilities as a theologian and aca- 
demician. “And his gifts were that some should be 
apostles, some prophets, some evangelists. . . . ~ But 
quickly he was at the heart of his message, “The Mean- 
‘ng of the Cross,” speaking with an earnestness which 
none could deny. At many places his logic was faulty and 
his grammar careless. At many points the theologically 
literate took serious issue. But with dynamic clarity 
and simplicity he spoke of a God of love, waiting to 
break through into each man’s life. Sooner or later, he 
contended, man must make the choice whether to fol- 
low Christ, or not. It is proper to use our minds to deal 
with religious questions, but the step over to faith in 
Christ cannot be made wholly in the mind, but with a 
willing heart. 


Continued on next page 
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Written in response to the article “A Way 
of Conversion,” in the February Intercollegian. 


In the February /ntercollegian Richard Wertz de- 
scribed Billy Graham’s visit to Cambridge (England). 
The one-night-mission at Amherst left us with a “bet- 
ter taste” than Wertz presented. 

In the session after Graham’s talk, when men were 
invited to stay and learn more about the Christian life 
and if they would, give their lives to Christ, the speaker 
with great gentleness, understanding and honesty, talked 
about what it means to make a Christian decision. Not 
“through the pages of an Infallible Book,” but through 
a trustful acceptance of God’s love for us, made known 
in the Cross of Christ. Accepting Christ was not a pana- 
cea but a new beginning—a turning around, with God’s 
help, to start out in a new direction on a hazardous trip 
which need never be traveled alone. Far from being a 
life of only “peace and happiness,” Graham emphasized 
the great need for discipline and for courage to stand 
out against the crowd. He told of four things needed in 
a new Christian life: reading the Bible, regular periods 
of prayer, finding ways of witnessing, and involvement 
in the life of the Christian communities of the campus 
and. the church. 

Some of us sophisticated Christians were willing to 
let theological precision take a back seat, when the power 
of God's spirit was so vividly present among us. 

The next night we had dorm and fraternity discus- 
sions. Every one of these groups (with the exception of 
the faculty!) spent 2-5 hours talking not about Billy 
Graham but about what he had said: “How do I know 
that I can trust my life to God?” “Do I have to know 
I've been saved?” “Can't I just lead a good life?” ““What 
does Christ’s dying have to do with this?” “Will I real- 
ly be different?” Dozens of students talked personally 
with the chaplains during the following days. The cam- 
pus was surprised at the power and honesty of Billy 
Graham. Some lives were changed. 

And we are left, not in the desperate mood of Rich- 
ard Wertz at Cambridge lest some “may never give the 
church another hearing” but with the hope that many 
—though unmoved—have heard about a loving God, 
who gave his Son for us; and that many lives have been 
changed, not because Billy Graham came to Amherst, 
but because God was present with us. 


Further discussion of Billy Graham will be welcomed. Keep in 
mind the distinction between revival experiences (renewing the 
power of the gospel with those who have previously known it), 
and evangelism (the effective communication of the gospel to 
those who have not previously known it). 


a prayer 


O God. open our brains. that we may think. Open our 
eyes that we may see. Open our ears that we may hear. 
And Open our hearts that we may love one another. 


Although it is hard to practice, show us through ex- 
perience that democracy. freedom of speech. and equal- 
ity before the law without regard to race, creed. or color 
are the standards which have made our nation great. 
Sometimes the cynicism in us says that we are a free 
people because we are rich in coal, uranium and hydro- 
gen bombs. This is true but is not the whole truth, for 
similar riches have made the Soviet Union the second 
greatest power on earth. If we are to be better than the 
Marxian doctrine which sneers at humanity, we pray 
that you will help us to respect the rights of a human be- 
ing to be different. Help us to realize that a democracy 
makes this virtue possible. This is the true source of na- 


tional greatness. 


We pray that you will grant us the wisdom to use the 
tools of our bodies to their best abilities. Let us realize 
there is strength in visible weaknesses and there is weak- 
ness In apparent strengths. Give us the determination 
of our weaker brothers, the Hungarians, who have not 
forgotten how to fight for freedom. Amen. 


This invocation was given at the Religious Convoca- 
tion of the University of Mississippi, November 14, 
1956 hy Bernard Massey, student treasurer of the 
Religious Emphasis Committee of One Hundred. 
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THERE IS NO “RELIGIOUS REVIVAL on the American 
campus comparable to that in our society as a whole and 


this disparity indicates neither “a failure of the churches” 


nor indifference by students. Rather, it reveals a quali- 


tative difference between the present-day approaches to 
religion of the general population and of college students. 

The religious revival in our society as a whole is a re- 
turn to some traditional allegiance, conspicuously free 
of any formal theological discussion or conviction and 
informed only by a vague desire for “‘faith”—by which 
is meant not much more than “wishing will make it so.” 

In this aspect of the religious revival the college 
campus is in marked contrast to society as a whole. 
Rather than uncritically seek some form of religious 
identification, the college student is concerned primarily 
with questions of personal meaning and destiny. Those 
who were undergraduates 25 years or more ago will not 
be prepared for the pendulum-like swing in interest 
which has taken place in the religious life of the campus. 
The old interest in campaigns and crusades for social 
reform has given way to an almost exclusive preoccu- 
pation with such questions as predestination, original 
sin, and the future life. 

Religious identification without theological content is 
poles removed from what the college student is seeking. 
It might indeed be said that theological inquiry—apart 
from religious identification—describes more accurately 
his felt needs. 

The campus asks two kinds of questions about any 
religious faith. The college student wants to know 
whether the religious position in question genuinely wel- 
comes inquiry and makes a large place for agnosticism 
and doubt. The second question which the campus would 
ask of any proposed religious faith is whether it makes 
room for and makes sense out of all the aspects of hu- 
man experience. Does it lay hold on the deep capacities 
within man for discipline, sacrifice, and self-giving? 
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religious revival 


and the campus 


all 


From an article in the Columbia Alumni News, January 26, 1957 
by Chaplain John Krumm of Columbia University 


The college student may at the moment be skeptical 
about crusades, but within him there is a deep yearning 
to give himself to something significant which is greater 
than himself. This yearning persists, despite all the cool- 
ing and devaluating of human idealism that has been 
part of his education. Deep down within himself he 
knows that the Marxist view of man as primarily an eco- 
nomic animal, or the hedonist man with his preoccupa- 
tion with satisfactions and pleasures, does not do jus- 
tice to all the range and extent of human aspirations and 
capacities. 

There may very well be such a thing as “simple 
faith,” but it is appropriate for simple people. A thought- 
ful presentation of the story of the mighty acts of God, 
as these are described in the biblical tradition, will make 
the greatest appeal on the present-day campus—and not 
an easy and vague religious sentimentality. 


The rest of our society might well ask whether, apart 


from some recovery of theological conviction, a wide- 
spread revival which consists only in religious identifi- 
cation of frightened and frustrated people seeking easy 
reassurance may actually be a hindrance to organized re- 
ligion, and certainly not an advantage. 

Fortunately, on our campuses today there is a real wil- 
lingness to grapple with the issues of religious thought. 
Martin Buber, Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Soren 
Kierkegaard, Blaise Pascal and a whole host of other 
distinguished religious thinkers—the ideas of these men 
are exciting the attention of students and younger fac- 
ulty alike. Here lies the source of our hope, not only 
for the campus but for the revitalization of the whole 
Church. 
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THE COLOR REVOLUTION 


4 WREATH FOR UDOMO, by Peter 
Abrahams, Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. 
$3.95 


THE COLOR CURTAIN, by Richard 
Wright, World Publishing. Co., 1956. 
$3.75 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT, 
by Trevor Huddleston, Doubleday & 
Co. 1956. $3.75 


An Anglican priest, an African novelist 
and an ex-patriate American are the 
authors Of these books. Each deals with 
a facet of the revolutionary ferment 
among the world’s colored majority, 
and all three are relevant to the Ameri- 
can domestic situation. Trevor Huddle- 


fston, a member of the Community of 


the Resurrection, writes out of his ex- 
erience Of twelve years’ ministry among 
African urban dwellers in South Africa. 
Peter Abrahams, an African who spent 
the first 20 years of life in the Union of 
South Africa, has drawn heavily upon 
his experiences among would-be revo- 
lutionists in England and actual African 
nationalist leaders in Africa. Richard 
Wright, now living in Paris, has written 
of the Bandung Conference of Asian 
and African leaders, held in 1955. 


In A WREATH FOR UDOMO, Mr. 
Abrahams writes of a young African, 
possessed of rare personal gifts of lead- 
ership, who is deeply consecrated to the 
cause of freedom for his people. The 


‘barriers put in Udomo’s way by the Co- 


onial Office were the least of his ob- 
stacles, for by the time he came along 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


* THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is very great. 


* Two-year course for the M.A.,_ including 
Nursery School major. 

* Expenses, $756 a year. 

Scholarships. 


* Summer School. 
For catalogue and further information write— 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
Room 1 


55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5 Conn. 


only a few 


old-line* bureaucrats failed 
to see that their main function was to 
facilitate the transition from European 
to African control. More serious were 
the well-meaning Europeans who could 
not see through their own sentimental 
stereotypes to the persons whom they 
proposed to befriend. The most pathetic 
character is an older African Marxian 
“theoretician,” long exiled to England, 
who was further removed from the cur- 
rent realities than were the misguided 
Europeans. Most difficult were those 
Africans to whom national aspirations 
meant a return to the tribalism from 
which Abrahams strips some of the 
sentimentality with which it has been 
surrounded. Udomo and the _ persons 
who held these views are treated with 
sophistication, yet they emerge from 
the book as genuine persons. 


In THE COLOR CURTAIN Richard 
Wright again demonstrates his capacity 
for keen observation and analysis. He 
journeyed to Bandung to see and hear 
a conclave of men and women of color 
who govern nearly two-thirds of the 
earth’s populations. One senses the ela- 
tion that must have been felt by this 
Mississippi-reared Negro as he set out 
from Paris to witness this demonstra- 
tion of the power of colored peoples. 
Yet to this reviewer, The Color Curtain 
seems to be a more chastened book than 
Wright’s Black- Power, on African na- 
tionalism. Somehow, it would appear 
that Wright discovered how much a 
Western man he is and how dear West- 
ern values are to him. He saw in Ban- 
dung “. . . a deep and organic relation 
. . . between race and religion... 


It was no accident that most of the 
delegates were deeply religious men 
representing governments and vast pop- 
ulations steeped in mystical visions of 
life. Asian and African populations had 
been subjected on the assumption that 
they were in some way biologically in- 
ferior and unable to govern themselves, 
and the white world that had shackled 
them had either given them a Christian 
religion or else had made them agoniz- 
ingly conscious of their old traditional 
religions. . . . Those who had been con- 


verted to Christianity had been taught 
to hope for freedom and social justice 
which 
teasingly withheld. 


the white western world had 
(next page) 


, “We have a 
fighting chance!” 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 
THE NEW ORDEAL | 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


“How are the churches,’ Dr. Hutchinson 
asks, “as the organized expression of 
Christianity, measuring up to their task as 
guides in this time of man’s great need?” 
And he adds: “We have a fighting chance. 
What more can we ask?” 

This great legacy from the late, world 
renowned editor of The Christian Century 
warns of the challenges to Protestantism’s 
survival against hostile faiths and states 
and its own internal contradictions 
and suggests what we must do today. 

Just published—$2.50. 


from the YMCA’s 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7 


§ Do cultural pressures force your 
g church to be less than a church? 


) This is ““A Notebook of Theology and Prac- 
} tice in the Local Church” that examines both 
} the sociology and theology of the average 
) church . ... asks whether it reflects the bib- 
) tical image of the redeemed people of God 
. and suggests how the church can live 
the Kingdom of God. 


IN BUT NOT 
OF 


THE WORLD 
by 
ROBERT W. SPIKE 
Director, 
Dept. of Evangelism, 
Congregational 
Christian Churches 


An official study book for 


THE INTERSEM!INARY COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


} CONTENTS: Koinonia and Church Fellow- 
} ship; The Body of Christ and the Church's 
) Living Heritage; The Authority of the Word 
) and the Church Program; No Salvation Out- 
) side the Church and Evangelism; The King- 
) dom of God and How the Church Lives It. 


$2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
} 291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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HARTFORD 


Founded 1834 
Interdenominational 


Four Graduate Divisions 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Institute of Church Social 
Service 


For information write 


President Russell Henry Stafford 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


Any satisfactory system of education should 
aim at a balanced growth of the individual! 
and insist on both knowledge and wisdom. 
It should not only train the intellect, but 
bring grace into the heart of man. Wisdom 
is more easily gained through the study of 
literature, philosophy and religion. They in- 
terpret the higher laws of the universe. 


DR. SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
(Vice-President of India) 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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book reviews continued 


It was out of this hope that the leaders 
of Bandung spoke in their final commu- 
nique. Wright believes that in spite of 
their bitterness the Bandung leaders 
“looked and hoped toward the West. 
... The West, in my opinion, must be 
big enough to accept and understand 
that bitterness... . ” 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT: If race 
and religion were the overtones sur- 
rounding the many themes of the Ban- 
dung Conference, they are the major 
motif of Father Huddleston’s book, 
written in tones of anger and compas- 
sion. As a missionary, administering the 
Sacraments and teaching in_ mission 
schools for twelve years in Sophiatown, 
Father Huddleston came to know Afri- 
cans intimately. He had joined in their 
joys and sorrows and in their political 
protests against the continually worsen- 
ing racial policy of the nationalist gov- 
ernment. Theologically he is critical of 
the Afrikaner’s Calvinism—which he 
feels is particularly suited to the master 
race theory, used to justify apartheid. 
But he notes, “If it derives from the 


‘theological presuppositions of the Afri- 


kaner and from the Calvinism which its 
their source, it derives equally from the 
failure of Anglicans, of Roman Catho- 
lics and of Methodists to live by the 
faith which they profess.” 

Abrahams, Huddleston and Wright— 
each has written with an understanding 
of the complexity of the human animal. 
“one professes to. predict precisely 
where the color revolution of our time 
will lead, yet all three contribute sub- 
Stantially to our understanding of some 
of the myriad forces at work therein. 

CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 


Assistant Professor of Sociology-Anthropology 
Brooklyn College of the City of New York 


Psychiatry and the Bible, by Carroll 
A. Wise. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1956. $3.00. 


COLLEGE STUDENT 
whose sophomore course in psychology 
has made God. unnecessary and the 
Bible irrelevant, this book should pro- 
vide an illuminating alternative. Written 
by a man who ts both a theologian and 
an experienced counselor, this short vol- 
ume sparkles with fresh insights into 
the Bible’s continuing grasp of the cen- 
tral realities of the lives of persons. The 
author states his aim as being “to bring 


understanding through the method of 
relating the insights of modern medi. 
cine and psychiatry to those of religious 
faith as expressed in the Bible.” It js 
his belief that “biblical insights and 
medical insights today have a great deal 
in common.” 

Under chapter headings “Health, Re. 
ligion and the Whole Man,” “Fear. 
Anxiety, and Faith,” “Guilt and For. 
giveness,’ “Love, Hate and Health,” 
and “The Healing Fellowship,” the au- 
thor seeks to correlate the human situa- 
tion expressed in psychiatric terms with 
the biblical perspective as seen through 
eyes of faith. By far the most exciting 
part of the book for this reviewer was 
Dr. Wise’s handling of very familiar 
stories such as Adam and Eve, Jacob 
and Esau, Mary and Martha, and the 
Prodigal Son and Elder Brother. By 
reason of his long experience and un- 
derstanding of the conflicting feelings 
which arise within persons and between 
persons, the author is able to make old 


stories come alive and familiar. biblical. 


figures take on the flesh of human emo- 
tions. Definitely no succession of. pious 
moral tales, the Bible is seen as _ the 
drama of man’s continuing dialogue 
with himself and his neighbor, and with 


’ God. “The Bible.” writes Dr. Wise, “ts 


not interested primarily in interpreting 
man, as is modern psychology. The 
Bible is interested primarily in interpret- 
ing the life of God in the life of man.” 
The student who considers the Bible tr- 
relevant to life could hardly find a bet- 
ter book to change his mind. 
THAYER GREENE 
Chaplain, Amherst College 


Kerygma and Myth: A_ Theological 
Debate, by Ed. H. W. Bartsch and 
R. H. Fuller, London: S.P.C.K. 
1953. (Distributed in United States 
by Macmillan.) $4.50. 


THIS BOOK makes available in Eng- 
lish translation the most provocative 
essay on the New Testament in recent 
vears. Along with it there is a series of 
criticisms and, in turn, the authors 
replies to his critics. The essay 3 
Rudolph Bultmann’s Testament 
and Mythology.” Since it was published 
in German some years ago it has be 
come the controversial piece of New 
Testament interpretation. Bultmann, 
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who is one of Germany’s leading author- 
ities in the Biblical field, strips the 


mythological framework from the truth 
that the New Testament enshrines. 
The problem with which Bultmann 


begins is familiar to every educated 


reader of the New Testament: it is the 
problem of a pre-scientific, hence 
mythical, view of the universe, e.g., the 
New [Testament assumes a three-decker, 
heaven-earth-hell world. Not only this: 
the New Testament talks about the work 
of God on earth in mythical terms, e.g., 
Christ being raised from the dead, 
ascending to heaven, expected to re- 
turn to earth. “All this,” says Bultmann, 
‘is the language of mythology, and the 
origin of the various themes can be 
easily traced in the contemporary 
mythology of Jewish Apocalyptic writ- 
ing and in the redemption myths of 
Gnosticism.” (p. 3). 

Up to this point all contributors to 


this volume agree: the kerygma of the 


New Testament (1.e., the testimony to 
what God has done for man in Christ) 
is couched in antiquated terms. Bult- 
mann goes farther. 

After examining the New Testament 
view Of man’s Own nature, and what 
God has done for man in Christ, Bult- 
mann finds that the kerygma is just as 
mythical in its doctrine of man and 
aalvation as it is in its view of the 
universe. 

Some of his respondents do not agree 
with this because they hold that the 
central element in the kerygma as re- 
vards man and his salvation is man’s 
un and Gods power to redeem man 
from it. This, they claim, is manifestly 
the condition of modern man just as it 
nas been the condition of man in every 
age. 

At any rate, according to Bultmann, 
f the Gospel is to be made relevant it 
must be “demythologized’—a _ task 
which requires considerable scientific 
kill not to say religious sensitivity. 
Bultmann does not want to water down 
he New Testament message; he wants 
0 make it intelligible. The means of 
doing this are at hand in the existential 
proach to truth (not existentialis/, 
a system of thought, he is quick to 
bint out). To demythologize the 
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Available now—the first list of Apex books! These paper-bound editions of 
Abingdon books issued earlier in more expensive format make available the works 
of top-rank religious writers at popular prices. These books have already proved 
‘ themselves and have earned their place in a list designed to bring the best in 
religious writing to the largest reading audience. Apex Books will have a uni- 
form size of 538 x 81% inches, with beautiful 3-color covers. Watch for the 
second list of Apex Books in the fall. Apex Books—high in quality, high in in- 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 

Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.25 
THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 

Ralph W. Sockman $1 
PRAYER 

George A. Buttrick $1.50 
A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 

Edgar J. Goodspeed $1 
IN THE MINISTER’S WORKSHOP 
Halford E. Luccock $1.25 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

John Bright $1.25 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 

NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 
Frederick C. Grant $1.50 


at att sooxstorns Abingdon Press 


kerygma means to existentialize it; to 
existentialize it means—and this is im- 
portant—not to eliminate the mythol- 
ogy of the New Testament, but to inter- 
pret it. “Of course it may still be nec- 
essary to eliminate mythology here and 
there. But the criterion adopted must 
be taken not from modern thought, but 
from. the understanding of human exist- 
ence which the New Testatment itself 
enshrines” (p. 12). 


This means that New Testament ex- 
istentialism will be dualistic (1.e., it will 
assume that man cannot save himself 
but is saved by God in Christ) and will 
seek to help modern man _ understand 
himself in these terms—but without the 
use of New Testament imagery. As an 
example of such demythologizing, con- 
sider Bultmann’s treatment of the 
Resurrection. It can no longer be re- 

continued on next page 
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